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18, and are asking all of the Women's Clubs of Pennsyl- 
vania to appoint one person as a member to represent 
them in the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 
They are also preparing an illustrated lecture which 
they propose to have given in many Pennsylvania towns 
during the coming summer, by the aid of which they 
plan to increase their membership. It is proposed to 
make this illustrated lecture serve as a piece of follow-up 
work in connection with the Chautauqua movement, 
which is strong in Pennsylvania. This illustrated lec- 
ture will consist of peace* pictures, reels of films, and 
lantern slides. 

The annual intercollegiate oratorical contest for the 
$100 prizes offered by Miss Mary Burnham, a member 
of their Board of Directors, was held on April 17 in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum Lecture Hall. The 
four colleges represented were : The University of Penn- 
sylvania, Bucknell University, Swarthmore College, 
Ursinus College, and Westminster College. The first 
prize went to E. J. Richards, of Bucknell, and the sec- 
ond prize to Koy Ogden, of Swarthmore. The work of 
enlisting the Pennsylvania colleges in the contest for 
next year is already under way. 

At its annual meeting on the 1st of April the Cleve- 
land Branch of the American Peace Society planned a 
campaign for a large addition to its membership for the 
observance of the 18th of May in the churches of the 
city and the setting aside of the preceding Friday for 
peace exercises in the schools. Dr. T. F. McWilliams 
was re-elected president of the Society, D. C. Mathews 
secretary, Miss Emma Perkins treasurer, and Eabbi 
Moses J. Gries chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Ninth British National Peace Congress will meet 
in Leeds, in the Philosophical Hall, June 10-13. All 
the peace societies of the United Kingdom are expected, 
to send delegates. Many other organizations interested 
in the peace movement have also been asked to send 
delegates. The program is a varied one, and there will 
be papers and discussions on the Moral Aspects of the 
Peace Movement, Compulsory Military Service, the Re- 
lations of War to Trade and Finance, Education and 
International Peace, etc. 

The Annual Meeting of the Peace Society (47 New 
Broad street, London, E. C.) will be held on May 20. 
The business meeting of the members will be held at 
11 a. m. at the Society's offices. The public meeting 
will be held in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House 
at 3 p. m., and the Lord Mayor of London will preside. 

The Utah Peace Society held a very large meeting 
on March 9, in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, which 
was presided over by Dr. John A. Widtsoe, president 
of the Agricultural College, who delivered "a splendid 
address." The Tabernacle was crowded and the people 
"were very much impressed." On the 20th of April 
another meeting was held in the Jewish Synagogue, and 
addressed by one of the State Senators. The Society 
has offered this year six prizes, two to university stu- 
dents, two to high school students, and two to pupils in 
the grade ' schools. The essays will be read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society. 

The New Hampshire Peace Society (President Nich- 
ols, <5f Dartmouth, president ; William W. Thayer, Con- 



cord, secretary) is planning a service at Portsmouth, 
N. H, on May 18, in honor of William Ladd, the foun- 
der of the American Peace Society, whose remains were 
laid to rest in that city seventy-two years ago. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Wisconsin Peace 
Society a luncheon was given in the Woman's Building 
at Madison, at which Chief Justice J. B. Winslow, 
president of the Society, presided. The address was 
given by P.rof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

On April 4 the third annual Collegiate Peace 
Contest in oratory of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia was held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, under the auspices of the Maryland Peace 
Society. Students from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington College, St. John's College, Loyola College, and 
Johns Hopkins University participated. The two 
prizes of $75 and $50 in gold were won by Calvert 
Magruder, of St. John's College, and David L. Waldron, 
of Georgetown University. 

•-•-• 

Brief Peace Notes. 

. . . Preparations for the Third Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, which will take place two years hence, are already 
being made in Europe. In London, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome meetings have already been held for the 
consideration and formulation of the proposals to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the Conference. Lord Lore- 
burn, former Lord High Chancellor, has presided over 
the London preliminary conferences, and has had the co- 
operation of Lord Avebury, Sir Ernest Satow, and Sir 
John Macdonald. Two subcommittees have been ap- 
pointed by Lord Loreburn's conference, one to deal with 
all matters pertaining to naval warfare, and the other to 
consider all other subjects likely to come before the 
Hague Conference of 1915. 

... In welcoming to Columbia University on April 10 
the two hundred delegates to the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Intercollegiate Civic League, President 
Butler, among other things, said : "Another great inter- 
national problem which demands consideration is the 
question of how we are to stop the expenditures of huge 
amounts of money by all the nations of the world for 
war purposes. Practically every country in Europe is 
overarming itself at a cost which it cannot properly bear. 
Just how foolish this is was shown by Winston Churchill, 
of England, who as High Lord of the Admiralty knows 
more about war expenditures than any other man of our 
time. In a speech made before Parliament he said that 
the British Empire in its naval expenses has the ridicu- 
lous position of a business concern which spends hun- 
dreds of millions yearly in making a certain kind of 
goods and spends other millions in devising new inven- 
tions for the purpose of destroying and rendering useless 
these very goods. He asks us how long this policy can 
be defended by rational man, and the answer is that it 
cannot be defended for a single instant." 

. . . The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an editorial April 5 
on the possibility of stopping the armament fever in Eu- 
rope, urges the calling of a special International Confer- 
ence to deal with the subject. The Zeitung does not 
think that any one of the European powers can well 
summon such a conference, and urges the United States 
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to take the initiative. "The inauguration speech of 
President Wilson," it says, "gives rise to the hope that 
he may be the statesman who can and will institute a 
movement looking to the calling of this new conference." 
The Zeitung's suggestion has not met with any favor at 
Berlin, where the new military law is being pushed. 

... In recognition of his services in promoting com- 
merce and good feeling between the United States and 
Italy in connection with the International Exposition 
held at Turin in 1911, Mr. Charles Kay Dean, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, formerly in the State Department for ten 
years, has been decorated by Victor Emmanuel III with 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. Mr. Dean was a mem- 
ber of the Commission appointed by President Taft to 
represent this nation -at the Exposition. The decoration, 
which is an ivory cross, resembling the Maltese cross, 
mounted with a golden crown at the center, was deliv- 
ered to Mr. Dean by the Italian Ambassador, Marquis 
Cusani. Mr. Dean is an active member of the American 
Peace Society. 



Human Nature and the War System. 

By Edwin D. Mead. 

"Though we have put on the garments of peace and 
honor, have been softened by Christianity, and have 
striven nearer to altruism in thought and act, the great 
fundamental underlying passions and springs of action 
in men are the same today as they were when Cain slew 
Abel. Human nature in the mass has changed little 
or none since the days of the Pharaohs." This was the 
declaration in his speech at the Navy League conven- 
tion in Washington, April 10, 1913, by the captain of 
the dreadnought which was the pennant ship of the 
fleet in the great naval parade on the Hudson last Octo- 
ber. Upon this belief that our interests must conflict 
with the interests of other strong nations, and that 
these, "armed and ready," will enter upon war with us 
whenever their own national interests demand it suffi- 
ciently and we are insufficiently defended, he bases his 
demand for an immense and rapid increase of our pres- 
ent enormous navy. 

"When we seek the establishment of lasting and uni- 
versal peace, we meet an element more elusive, more in- 
calculable, more difficult of conquest than time or space 
or air, a condition more unchanged, unchanging, and 
unchangeable than any other in recorded history — hu- 
man nature." This was Senator Lodge's declaration, 
in his speech on the arbitration treaties a year before, 
of the philosophy upon which he bases his policy regard- 
ing the movement for unreserved international arbitra- 
tion. It is one and the same philosophy which com- 
mands us to go slowly on arbitration and to go fast on 
battleships. 

It is not surprising that, with this philosophy, the 
captain of the dreadnought thinks we Americans should 
tremble when we contemplate the bigger number of 
dreadnoughts possessed by some of our brother nations ; 
because of course these brothers are the Cains and we 
are the Abel, although strangely each of them thinks 
itself Abel and some of them think we are Cain. The 
argument that other nations will attack us if it is worth 
their while is argument that we will attack them if it 
is worth our while, All of the other nations, if they 



believe our philosophy is that stated, should on their 
part tremble at us and our growing power. To cope 
with the portentous dangers which confront ourselves, 
the captain says our present navy is utterly inadequate, 
"a plaything ;" but why he would be content with forty- 
eight battleships, the precise number which he and his 
associates now demand, does not appear. As matter of 
fact, we know that if forty-eight were attained tomorrow, 
the cry the next day would be for more. For some for- 
tunate reason the captain thinks, and I am sure quite 
correctly, that we need not count the British fleet, "with 
which no conflict need ever be feared." The Cains 
whom he thinks should particularly scare us are Ger- 
many, France, and Japan. Why Germany and France, 
with which countries we have never in all our national 
life had any war and with which we are in more friendly 
relations today than ever before, rather than England, 
with whom we have had two wars and have today vastly 
more commercial and industrial "problems" than with 
either Germany or France, puzzles the mind; and con- 
sidering the state of Japan's exchequer, that nation is 
certainly not likely before the twenty-first century at 
least to be in condition, even were there any reason for 
it, which there is not, to invade this immeasurably 
stronger nation, six thousand miles away, with Eussia, 
according to the theory, always waiting for the pro- 
pitious hour to pounce upon her and gobble up Man- 
churia and Korea. But these bald and gross declara- 
tions, so representative of the sentiment common and 
popular in the Navy League and similar bodies, are a 
solemn warning to the thought and conscience of the 
Republic, to all makers of public opinion, to ask se- 
riously what kind of philosophy obtains among our peo- 
ple; for it is upon the prevailing philosophy that the 
nation's attitude and influence in the family of nations 
surely depend. 

Unhappily it is too true that there are still millions 
of men hi every nation whose principles of peace and 
honor are only "garments" which they put on in good 
weather and put off for others at the first approach of 
storm; whose "Christianity" and "altruism" are the 
thinnest veneer and not the texture. But are we to 
concede that in this Republic, in England, in France, 
in Germany, this class is the dominant class and must 
forever dominate, and that our public policy must be 
determined by this doom? It is an impeachment of 
education, of civilization, of all the high devotions and 
aspirations of men ; and to name it, much more to base 
life and politics upon it, is recreancy and shame. There 
is now at last no hour, and henceforth will never be an 
hour, in any civilized nation, when "God's people" can- 
not control the situation if they will; and today's im- 
perative upon every nation is to live up to its highest as 
never before and advance with resolution and with con- 
fidence the enlightened and righteous organization of 
the world. 

As concerns treaties of international arbitration, Sen- 
ator Lodge, in his speech a year ago, certainly did not 
apply the philosophy so severely as to argue that we 
should conform ourselves forever to the status quo; he> 
argued from it that we must expect advance in this field 
to be very slow, and raised the issue especially whether 
such purposes and efforts as President Taft's do not de- 
mand a progress much more rapid and presuppose a 
humanity already much better than comport with this 



